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JANUARY MEETING, 1922. 

HE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12 th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p.m., Mr. Rhodes in the chair. 
The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported the following accessions: 

From Charles Edward Banks, of Chicago, twenty-three volumes 
of manuscript material relating to Martha's Vineyard, consisting 
of his copies and abstracts of original papers, and his manuscript 
notes, in continuation of his History of the island in two volumes, 
published in Boston in 191 1; also the "Returns containing the 
Number of Inhabitants in the Counties of Dukes County and 
Nantucket, 1790," by Joseph Thomas, Assistant Marshal, for the 
United States Census of that year. 

From the estate of Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, the invoice and 
sales book of Constant Freeman, captain of the Ship JunOy the 
Sloop Dove, and of the Brigantine Betsey, 1 768-1 774; also, a series 
of the Massachusetts Register from 1801-1834, with manuscript 
memoranda of Nathaniel and of Rev. James Freeman. 

From the Institute of Jamaica, through Frank Cundall, the 
Council Minutes of Jamaica, December 4, 1689, on Captain Lau- 
rance Graff and other pirates. 

From Charles E. Goodspeed, a letter written by George S. 
Hillard on July 23, 1829, on the Round Hill School, Northampton. 

From John W. Farlow, a record of tolls received by Nathaniel 
Knight, at Gate No. i, Salem Turnpike, on November 23, 1803. 

From Thomas J. Holmes, of Cleveland, Ohio, a check list of 
works of the Mathers. 

From Charles F. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, three manuscripts. 

From William B. H. Dowse, a copy of the fourteenth edition 
of The American Spelling Book, by Noah Webster, New York, 
1792, containing an engraving of Washington, pasted on the in- 
side of the front cover as first bound, the rare impression from a 
" cut on Type-Metal by Alexander Anderson at seventeen years of 
age, when a student of medicine." 

By purchase, three volumes of records kept at the Port of Port- 
land: the returns of Nicolas Blasdell, ganger, 1 804-1 807; foreign 
clearances and exports, 182 7-1829; and a list of vessels arrived 
at the port, 182 7-1830. 
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The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following accessions: 

From Walter Eliot Thwing, a large United States flag (20 x 30), 
unfurled by his father, Supply Clap Thwing, on the hill, 175 
Highland Street, Roxbury, on May 28, 1862, on the flag-staff then 
erected by him, and displayed at intervals since. 

From William B. H. Dowse, a photograph of a portrait by 
Copley, of Relief Dowse, daughter of John and Judith (Holland) 
Dowse, wife of Col. Michael Gill, of Dover, England. 

From Francis Henry Appleton, a photograph of Edward Newton 
Perkins (1820-1899, H. C. 1841), and a half-tone of Charles P. 
Gardiner. 

From Edward Waldo Emerson, a photograph of a group of 
officers and men of the Second Massachusetts Cavalry, taken near 
their barracks at Readville in 1862, just before their going to 
the front. 

From William Green Shillaber, a photograph from a daguerreo- 
type, about 1850, of a group of doctors, John Cole Hayden, David 
Humphreys Storer, Zabdiel Boylston Adams, John Barnard Sweet 
Jackson, Charles Gideon Putnam, John Homans, Solomon Davis 
Townsend, Edward Reynolds, David Osgood, John Ware, Jacob 
Bigelow, and Walter Channing. 

From William B. Reid, University Press, a poster designed by 
George F. Trenholm, of Boston, and issued by the Franklin 
Printing Company of Philadelphia, in commemoration of the foun- 
dation of that company in 1728. 

From Mrs. Gardiner Howland Shaw, a photograph of Libby 
Prison. 

From Charles F. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, a photograph of the 
original painting of Nathaniel Gorham (i 738-1 796), of Charles- 
town. 

From William B. Clark, the medal of the 200th anniversary of 
Weston. 

From Charles F. Read, the Pi Kappa Alpha medal of Dart- 
mouth College, formerly owned by Benjamin Frederic French of 
Lowell. 

From the New Hampshire Society of the Cincinnati, through 
William L. Willey, the medal of that Society, 1920. 

From the Selectmen of the Town of Somerset, the World War 
Medal of that town. 

From Peleg Coggeshall Chase, of Milton, miscellaneous coins. 

By deposit, from Mrs. Mary Reynolds BuUard, a pair of knee- 
buckles formerly belonging to Paul Revere. 

By purchase, a Medallion of the Women's Overseas Service 
League, designed by Mrs. Maynard Ladd. 
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The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a 
letter from Charles A. Coolidge accepting his election as a 
Resident Member of the Society, and one from George 
Peabody Gooch, of London, England, accepting his elec- 
tion as a Corresponding Member. 

The Vice-President announced the death of Lincoln New- 
ton Kinnicutt, a Resident Member. 

Dr. Nichols spoke as fallows: 

Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt, whose death on the 13th of 
December has removed him from active membership in this 
society, was a banker, a nature student and an author. 

Educated in the schools of Worcester, he early entered 
into business life in his father's store, being taken into part- 
nership on coming of age. Later he found more congenial 
work in a broker's office where he remained until he finally 
established the firm of Kinnicutt & DeWitt, Brokers. A 
story is told of him, when a clerk in the broker's office, which 
illustrates his business and personal character. 

A young man brought to him his first savings for invest- 
ment, safety being sought rather than large returns. Mr. 
Kinnicutt's employer was on the verge of bankruptcy, al- 
though it was not then known to the business world, and his 
loyalty to his employer prevented him from revealing this 
fact to the one who sought his services. After an instant's 
hesitation Mr. Kinnicutt said that he would take the check 
and give the matter his personal attention and a few days 
later, when the office had been closed, he returned the check 
with an apology. 

Probity, justice and S3nnpathy were the foundation stones 
on which his business was built, and it was because of these 
that success followed him through that business life. 

In later years he retired from active work, devoting his 
time and energy to the care of the trust funds of his personal 
friends and of the Worcester Art Museum in particular. 

In addition to these he held many directorates in the 
banks and other institutions of Worcester where his advice 
was valued. 

But this was an incident in his life, for where he lived 
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and moved and had his being was on his beloved farm, 
Woonasako, in Paxton, under the shadow of Asnebumskit 
and on the border of the one-time river whose other border 
was Millstone hill or perhaps Shrewsbury when the ice-age 
sent down its frozen streams and filled the valley now occupied 
by the city of Worcester. Nor was he a gentleman farmer 
there, striving to grow the tallest corn, the largest crop of 
grass or the earliest vegetables for the neighboring market. 
His interest was to cover the hills with myriads of white pine, 
to find the earliest wild flowers as they opened and to watch, 
in the Sanctuary which he had established, the wild birds as 
they came and went in perfect safety. Here he dreamed of 
the legends of bird, and flower and tree which he put into 
exquisite prose and read to us in our clubs and societies 
or in the smaller circle of his intimates. 

It was but a step from these dreams to a study of the 
Indians which led to his writings on " Indian Place Names 
in Worcester County " and " Indian Place Names in Ply- 
mouth County," and his latest work read before this society, 
on April loth, 1920, on " The Pilgrims of Plymouth and the 
Indians." In this field of research Mr. Kinnicutt had estab- 
lished a distinct reputation, where his interest in nature was 
of peculiar value. 

Imagination is requisite in studying a language like the 
Algonquin and he had it. His knowledge of nature was also 
of vital importance to get the Indian view point, for a rock, 
a tree, or grove, a shallow or ford and a meeting of waters, 
all these are reflected in Indian words. 

From Roger Williams down to our day there have been 
students of this subject but there has been little unanimity 
of opinion. Mr. Kinnicutt was conservative, slow to decide 
and ready to admit the existence of doubt. What he did 
give out was therefore marked with the stamp of authority. 
He had completed his study of two counties of Massachusetts 
and was engaged on another related subject, when death 
overtook him. 

In his investigations he became convinced that Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges played a more intimate part in the coloniza- 
tion of New England than he had been given credit for and 
had really instituted measures for bringing the Pilgrims of 
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the Mayflower into his territory of Massachusetts. His 
arguments were sound and his array of facts skilfully brought 
together. 

As we sat in his library, when paying our last tribute to 
his memory, surrounded by his books and pictures, one in 
particular fixed my attention, for on the canvas was a war 
canoe driven through the mists by the sturdy arms of the 
race he loved and standing in the prow was their noble chief- 
tain. The thought was borne in upon me that perhaps after 
all, the old legend, earlier than the Roman, was true and, 
as our friend was carried across to the eternal shore, he asked 
questions of the helmsman on these matters, answers to whidh 
can never come back to us through the mists of time. 

Dr. Farlow presented two designs and estimates by Joseph 
Carew in 1851 for a monument to be erected to the memory 
of Stephen Daye, the earliest printer in New England at 
Cambridge, where he established his press in 1639. Dr. 
Farlow was unable to find the place of Daye's burial, or any 
evidence that the monument was erected. 

Charles A. Coolidge presented with brief remarks his 
" Monograph " on the early Gravestones in Boston and Vicin- 
ity bound in a large volume containing nearly two hundred 
photographs of gravestones which he had obtained by visits 
to twenty burying grounds in eastern Massachusetts, with 
special reference to style of lettering and design. 

Mr. Kellen read a paper by Gamaliel Bradford on 
Phineas Taylor Barnum — to be published elsewhere. 

Dr. Storer read a paper on 



The Franklin Boston School Medals 

As far as I am aware no coherent account has ever been 
published of the medals given to the children of Boston 
under the terms of the will of Benjamin Franklin. The few 
short articles upon the subject of which I have any knowl- 
edge mention only three medals, while, as I shall show, at 
least ten have been used. 

Though doubtless the circumstances of the foundation of 
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these medals are well known to you I will venture to quote 
from Franklin's will, made in 1788^ two years before his 
death, the following: 

I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my first instruc- 
tion in literature to the free grammar schools established there, I 
therefor give one hundred pounds sterling to my executors, to be 
by them, their survivors or survivor of them, to be paid over to 
the managers or directors of the free schools of my native town of 
Boston, to be by them or those persons who shall have the super- 
intendence & management of the said schools, put out on interest 
and so continue at interest for ever, which interest annually shall 
be laid out in silver medals and given as honorary rewards annually 
by the directors of the said free schools belonging to the said town, 
in such manner as to the discretion of the selectmen of the said 
town shall seem most meet. 

By a codicil dated 1789 he further gave £1000 to establish 
the so-called Franklin Fund, the interest on which was to be 
loaned out to young artizans. As you know this f 1000 had 
by some wizardry of finance grown in 1891 to about $400,000 
and was then largely used for the purpose of building the 
Franklin Union. 

The selectmen naturally made haste to accept these munifi- 
cent legacies, as is seen by the letter dated June i, 1790, to 
this effect — 

Boston, June i, 1790 

Gentlemen: — We, the inhabitants of the Town of Boston, in 
town meeting assembled, now transmit to you our vote of accept- 
tance of the two bequests of your testator, the most venerable 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

The many useful designs projected by that great man, during 
a Long and Valuable Life, perhaps even more than his exalted 
Talents as a Patriot, Statesman and Philosopher, must endear his 
Memory to Americans; while they, in a more particular manner, 
reflect Honor upon its Sons of Boston, which gave him Birth and 
Education. 

Every step to carry into full effect his benevolent plan will 
be cheerfully pursued by those, who he was pleased to constitute 
his Trustees, and rising generations will for ages Bless the name 
of their illustrious Friend and Benefactor. 
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We thank you sir and the other gentlemen for your early com- 
munication of the contents of the will as far it relates to us. 

We are with the most perfect respect, gentle- 
men, in the name and by order of the town, 

[William Cooper] 
Henry Hill, Esq. and the Town Clerk 

other gentlemen, Execrs, to 
the last will of the late 
Doctr. Franklin. 

In his will Franklin said he received his " first instruc- 
tion '' in Boston. He might well have said his only instruc- 
tion, for the few months at the original classical school, since 
known as the Boston Latin School, was all the schooling he 
ever had. In his autobiography we find — 

I was put to the grammar school at 8 years of age, my father 
intending to devote me, as the tythe of his sons, to the service of 
the church. My early readiness in learning to read (which must 
have been very early, as I do not remember when I could not 
read) and the opinion of all his friends, that I should certainly 
make a good scholar, encouraged him in this purpose of his. My 
uncle Benjamin, too, approved of it and proposed to give me all his 
short-hand volumes of sermons, I suppose as a stock to set up 
with, if I would learn his character. I continued, however, 
at the grammar school not quite one year, though in that time I 
had risen gradually from the middle of the class of that year 
to be the head of it, and further, was removed into the next class 
above it, in order to go with that into the third at the end of the 
year. 

In 1792 the School Committee appointed a sub-committee, 
consisting of William Tudor, Rev. John Clark and Charles 
Bulfinch, " to ascertain the expense of procuring medals to 
carry into effect the intention of the late Dr. Franklin in his 
donation.'' They reported that there was cash on hand for 
twenty-one medals, recommending that three be given to the 
Latin School, three to each of the three grammar schools and 
three to each of the three writing schools, the medals to be 
given to the best scholars. They were first distributed in 
January, 1793, the name of John Collins Warren heading the 
list. 
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For nearly half a century after this the medals were given 
in a somewhat haphazard fashion, although theoretically as 
a reward for success in passing an examination. Abuses crept 
in and considerable dissatisfaction with the method of award- 
ing them became manifest. 

City Document No. 30 of 1838 advised that they should 
no longer be given as prizes for passing an examination but 
that general merit should be taken into consideration and 
while no direct action was taken on this point the principle of 
the imf>ortance of general merit was more considered from 
then on. 

City Document No. 20, 1847, the report of a sub-committee 
signed by Mr. George B. Emerson, shows evidence of de- 
cidedly strong feeling on the subject of medals and does not 
hesitate to say that it considers the system of awarding medals 
as " wholly and decidedly bad " and thinks it should be 
abandoned, certificates of excellence to be given instead. 
According to this report medals only foster jealousy; the lead- 
ing scholars would lead anyway and do not need medals to 
spur them on; and in no case should a medal be awarded to a 
girl, it being quite evident to the committee that bestowing a 
medal upon a girl is productive of consequences far too 
alarming to enumerate here. In fact the sub-committee most 
emphatically advises that the award of the " City Medal for 
Females," founded in 182 1, be stopped immediately. Query: 
was it prudery that led our forefathers to prefer the awful 
term " females " to " girls "? This report was not received 
with favor by the School Committee (City Document No. 23 
of 1848). They were apparently somewhat touchy about 
what appeared to be an infringement of their prerogatives 
and did not agree with the tenor of the recommendations at 
all, questioning, in fact, the legality of any ordinance that 
would deprive pupils then in the schools of the chance of 
gaining a medal, the acquisition of which had been held out 
to them as a possibility when they entered the school and 
they talked learnedly about ex post facto legislation. Nor did 
they at all seem to fear the frightful consequences of award- 
ing medals to girls. 

Medals continued to be given in large numbers to pupils 
of all the schools of the city until 1867 when it was decided 
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to limit them to the Boston Latin School and the English 
High. In 1892 the Mechanics Arts High School was added 
and in 19 14 the High School of Commerce, apparently on the 
authority of the Superintendent. 

Up to 1 85 1 a varying nimiber were given annually and 
pretty freely. It was then decided that medals should be 
given on the basis of one for each sixty scholars, general 
scholarship and more especially good conduct to be the 
chief considerations in making the awards. In recent years 
about thirty have been given annually. In all some four 
thousand have been awarded since 1793. 

The original legacy of Franklin, although it has now 
doubled in value, has not proved sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses connected with the medals and on sundry occasions 
the interest on hand has had to be eked out by appropriations. 
Just now there is a little surplus on hand but judging from 
a communication to the School Committee from Mr. Apol- 
lonio, its secretary, dated 1919, it will not be long before the 
City Fathers will have to put the School Medal Fund upon a 
more solid basis. 

As far as I have been able to discover the Franklin medal 
has never been given to a girl. Leaving aside the fears ex- 
pressed by Mr. Emerson in 1847 the arguments for not doing 
so have been that no girls ^ schools existed when Franklin made 
his bequest and that furthermore girls are provided for by 
the City Medal, which is specifically " for females." But 
the City Medal has not been given since 1866 and according 
to subterranean murmurs I hear that Woman is clamoring 
to be recognized. I think that the chances are that no change 
in policy will be made. 

In 1858 the Association of Franklin Medal Scholars was 
formed, apparently in order that its four hundred members 
might march together in the procession in connection with 
the unveiling of the Franklin statute. I find no further evi- 
dence of activity on its part beyond publishing a booklet 
which gives cuts of three varieties of the medal and a list 
of scholars who had received them up to that time. 

Owing to the tendency inherent in humanity to meddle 
with what had much better be left alone as it is the Franklin 
medal has undergone many vicissitudes in design. I shall 
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describe the series in the order in which they were issued in 
so far as I am able. 

1 — Ob. THE GIFT OF / FRANKLIN Crosscd pens over 

open book. All in fine circle of laurel. 

RX, ADJUDGED / BY THE / SCHOOL COMMITTEE / AS A / 
REWARD OF MERIT / TO 

33min. Silver. 

We have medals of Edward Everett, 1804, of the North 
School, and of J. Turner, 1806, whose name does not appear 
in the published list of Franklin medal scholars, but whose 
medal is undoubtedly authentic. I do not know who was 
the artist of this medal. An amiable hope would suggest 
Paul Revere, as being the leading silversmith of the day, 
but I have not found any evidence to that effect. To my 
mind it is a great pity that subsequent School Committees 
did not keep to this original design which has a distinction 
and dignity all its own. Subsequent designs such as that 
in use at present are all very well, but differ in no essentials 
from hundreds of other school prizes; whereas this medal was 
quite unlike anything else and really very good. 

In an old catalogue I find this given with the date 1790 
struck on the reverse. I have never seen one and doubt 
greatly as to its existence, and imagine that the date was 
merely the engraved date of its award. 

2 — Ob, The Gift of/pRANKLiN In field crossed pens 

over an open book. All engraved. 
Rx. Adjudged/by/the School Committee/as a Re- 
ward OF Merit/ to 
All engraved. 38 mm. Silver. 

In 1796 either there was no cash on hand or no medals 
could be procured, for the School Committee gave an engraved 
medal, much resembling the regular medal but having longer 
quill pens and the book lower in the field. These engraved 
medals can have been used for only a short time as I have 
seen specimens of the regular medals for most of the years 
running from 1793 to 1820. An example of this extremely 
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rare engraved medal is at the Bostonian Society, given to 
Thomas Powers. 

3 — Ob, Detur Digniori Below, a pile of four books. 

Rx, Adjudged/by the/School Committee/as a 
/Reward of Merit/To 
33mm. Silver. 

About 1809 this medal was given at the Boston Latin 
School and is generally classed among the Franklin medals, 
though having no reference to him upon it, because it was 
paid for out of the Franklin bequest. It was given for only 
a few years. We have no specimen of it and greatly desire 
one. 

4 — Ob. GIFT OF franklin a.d. 1 788. Bust to left. 

Signed wright & bale n. y. 

Rx. REWARD of/merit BY THE/sCHOOL COM- 
MITTEE to/ 

33mm. Silver. 

We have the medal of Thomas M. Brewer, 1831, of the 
Boston Latin School. Wright & Bale were a very reputable 
firm of die cutters who executed among others certain medals 
of Washington. 

5 — As No 4 but signed in exergue of reverse stimpson 

Planchets vary in size. 32 mm. Silver. 

We have medals of L. Lawrence, 1837, of the Boylston 
School and of N. W. Knowlton, 1842, of the Wells School. 
In an old catalogue I find this medal given as not signed on 
the obverse — probably an error in description. 

6 — Ob. GIFT OF franklin a.d. 1788. Bust to left. 

Signed Wright & Bale N. Y. 

Rx. REWARD OF MERIT / BY THE in SCroU / SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE / TO 

33mm. Silver. 
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Though similar in some respects it differs greatly from No. 
4. We have the medal of G. W. Merritt, 1846, of the 
Eliot School. 

7 — Ob. Gift of /Franklin/^ .Z>. 1788 engraved. 

Rx. Awarded/to/J.Leighton/1848 engraved. 
Silver. 

This was called the " Sub-committee medal." For a few 
years about 1848, apparently from motives of economy, no 
regular Franklin medals were issued and in their stead the 
School Committee used a simple, and cheaper, silver planchet 
with an engraved inscription. An old description of this 
medal gives somewhat different wording — 

Ob. Gift of Franklin/^ .Z). 1788 engraved. 

Rx. Awarded/By the School Committee/to engraved. 

I have not seen such a medal. 

I have, however, seen on the medal of F. W. Tileston, 1850, 
the following lettering — 

Ob. Gift of/Franklin 

Rx. Awarded to All engraved. 

8 — Ob. GiFT/scroll — OF — scroU/FRANKLiN/scroU/i 788 

Rx. awarded/to 

33mm. Silver. 

We have the medal of E. Savage, 1851, of the Dwight 
School. I cannot say why the School Committee should have 
used this supremely ugly design, which has not even the bust 
of Franklin. 

9 — Ob. The Gift of Franklin /rosette mdccxc rosette. 

Bust to left. On arm Mitchell. 
Rx. On ribbon Awarded to 

In exergue a floral ornament over f. n. Mitchell. 
sc. 
34mm. Silver. 
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In 1851 the School Committee had, at the expense of $ioo, 
a new die prepared by Francis N. Mitchell, the die cutter 
of this city, and this is essentially the design that is in use 
today. About 1881 Mr. Mitchell changed the reverse slightly 
by omitting his signature, and this would be No. 10 of my list. 
I have seen four or five other descriptions of Franklin medals, 
but am quite sure that in each case the description was faulty 
and that, had I a chance to see the medals, it would appear 
that they were some one of the ten varieties that I have 
enumerated. 

Franklin medals are sometimes seen in copi>er. We have 
one. I do not think they were ever awarded except in silver. 
Franklin's will specifies that they shall be of silver. I have 
never seen one in copper with a recipient's name upon it, 
and I suspect that as the dies are stored at the United States 
Mint that institution has succumbed occasionally to the 
temptation to strike off copies in base metal for sale to col- 
lectors, as it has often done in other cases, without too 
scrupulous inquiry as to the wishes of the owner of the die. 

While I am speaking of medals may I be allowed to say 
a word about a rather interesting numismatic discovery. It 
has long been known that Washington instituted the Order 
of the Purple Heart. On August 7th, 1782, he issued an 
order from his headquarters at Newburgh which read as 
follows: 

The General, ever desirous to cherish a virtuous ambition in 
his soldiers, as well as to foster and encourage every species of 
miiltary merit, directs that, whenever any signally meritorious 
action is performed, the author of it shall be permitted to wear 
on his facings, over his left breast, the figure of a heart in purple 
cloth or silk, edged with narrow lace or binding. Not only in- 
stances of unusual gallantry, but also of extraordinary fidelity, and 
essential service in any way, shall meet with a due reward. Before 
this favor can be conferred on any man, the particular fact, or 
facts, on which it is to be granted, must be set forth to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, accompanied with certificates from the Com- 
manding Officers of the Regiment or Brigade to which the candi- 
date for reward belonged, or other incontestible proof; and upon 
granting it, the name and regiment of the person, are to be enrolled 
in the Book of Merit, which will be kept at the Orderly Office. 
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Men who have merited this distinction are to be suffered to pass 
all guards and sentinels which officers are permitted to do. The 
road to glory in a patriot army and a free country, is thus opened 
to all. This order is also to have retrospect to the earliest stages 
of the war, and to be considered as a permanent one. 

As far as known this was the first order founded anywhere 
open to enlisted men and also the first order for enlisted men 
carrying with it privileges accorded to officers. 

As early as 1650 England gave medals to officers and men 
alike who were engaged in the Battle of Dunbar, but in this 
case, and in all subsequent cases until Washington founded 
the order of the Purple Heart, the decoration was given indis- 
criminately to all engaged and not for especially meritorious 
service. 

The Book of Merit referred to has disappeared and there 
is absolutely no evidence as to upon how many soldiers this 
decoration was conferred nor when its issue ceased. Further- 
more it has always been suppK)sed that there was no specimen 
of the decoration in existence — a matter not to be wondered 
at considering the ephemeral character of the badge-cloth 
or silk. Recently, however, Mr. C. S. Gifford, an enthusias- 
tic numismatist of this city, has discovered a Continental 
uniform somewhere in Vermont, bearing upon it the long-lost 
insignia of the Order of the Purple Heart. It occurred to 
Mr. Gifford that it might be a matter of considerable interest, 
sentimental at least, were this forgotten order to be revived, 
to be regarded as something on a par with the Victoria Cross. 
He has had considerable correspondence on the subject with 
the authorities in Washington, where, I understand, the idea 
is being considered with a certain amount of favor .^ 

1 See John C. Fitzpatrick in Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine, April, 1922. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

EDWARD HOOKER GILBERT 

By CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON 



Colonel Edward Hooker Gilbert, prominent as a manu- 
facturer of woollen and worsted goods, as well as a patron 
of learning, was born at Ware, Mass., 7 December, 1859, the 
son of George Henry and Elizabeth Jane (Hooker) Gilbert. 
He attended the public schools in Ware, and fitted for college 
at Greylock Institute and Phillips Exeter, entering the class 
of 1 88 1 at Yale. He was one of two Gilberts in the class, 
and was known as " Gilly." His attractive personality made 
him universally liked. After graduation he at once identified 
himself with the George H. Gilbert Manufacturing Company, 
and two years later became Vice-President of the Company. 
He interested himself also in politics, first as a selectman, and 
then as a member of Governor George D. Robinson's staff 
in 1884-1887. He was a Lieutenant Colonel in the Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia, a good disciplinarian, and a firm 
believer in law and order. 

Colonel Gilbert was a quiet, unassuming gentleman, and in 
the later years of his life ill health kept him from active 
pursuits. But he was naturally of a sociable disposition. 
At Yale he belonged to one of the leading societies, Wolf's 
Head, and later became a member of the Elizabethan Club. 
He was also a member of the Somerset Club in Boston. He 
became a member of the American Antiquarian Society in 
October, 1900, and of our Society in the same month two 
years later. He represented our Society at the Greenfield 
celebration in 1903, and wrote a sketch of that difficult sub- 
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ject of appraisal, Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina, 
which appeared in our Proceedings for 1907. He also was 
the author of a work on the Early Grants of the Town of 
Ware. 

Colonel Gilbert was abroad in 1887, and on February 16 
married in London at St. George's, Hanover Square, Miss 
Geraldine Maud Ruthven Henry, daughter of Mitchell and 
Margaret (Vaughan) Henry of Galway, Ireland. Mrs. Gil- 
bert visited her parents in the summer of 1892, and while 
driving was killed, 21 September, 1892, in an accident near 
Kylemore Castle, County Galway, the home of the Henrys. 
Her husband's health was permanently injured by the shock 
of her death, and he gradually gave up his participation in 
out door activities, in hunting, riding and athletic sports. 
He never was very fond of the rougher aspects of camp life, 
but like many another " camper out " he enjoyed recounting 
during long winter evenings the adventures of his summer 
expeditions. 

Gilbert was always a great reader and was particularly 
well informed on historical matters. He was a student and 
lover of Shakespeare. Fortunately he was able to read until 
the very day he died, and it was a great source of interest 
to him and a great comfort, for he found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to move about. During twenty-four years he was 
almost completely bedridden, after breaking his hip. The last 
fifteen years of his life were made happy by the collection 
of fine editions of the books in which he was interested, and 
he assembled many volumes of great value. He died 4 Octo- 
ber, 192 1, in Ware. The funeral services were conducted by 
the rector of Trinity Church, and the pall bearers were his 
business associates and friends. 

Two children, Geraldine Henry Gilbert and Mitchell Henry 
Gilbert, died in infancy; but a daughter, Elizabeth Vaughan 
Gilbert, who married George Herbert Timmins, Esq., in 191 3, 
survives Colonel and Mrs. Gilbert, and lives in Ware. 



